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JOSEPH G. BALDWIN AND THE " FLUSH TIMES." 

From the time of Alabama's admission to the Union down 
to the Civil War the structure of her political and social life 
was essentially Virginian. Though the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Tennessee contributed their quota of the population, the 
majority of distinguished names in high office and the char- 
acteristic pastimes in social life are traced for their origin to 
Virginia. The president of the first constitutional conven- 
tion, the first governor of the Territory and State, the first 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, one of the first two fed- 
eral senators were native Virginians. The State by far most 
largely represented in the first constitutional convention was 
Virginia. Madison County had in that convention a repre- 
sentation of eight, exceeding that of any other county by 
four, seven of whom were born in Virginia. The Supreme 
Court, made a distinct judiciary after 1832, had eight Vir- 
ginians represented among its twenty members up to the 
War between the States. Five of the thirteen Governors 
were born in Virginia, North Carolina ranking next in num- 
ber with three. In the early Congresses there was the same 
preponderance of representation. Sixteen counties perpet- 
uate the names of Virginians, while North and South Caro- 
lina are represented by four each. 

The large influx of population from Virginia settled in the 
Tennessee River Valley and along the western rivers of the 
State. The famed culture and hospitality of such cities as 
Huntsville and Tuscaloosa are due in no little measure to the 
numerous Virginians participating in their early history and 
settlement. They were chiefly planters and lawyers. The 
middle section of Virginia, whence in the main they came, 
at this period found its lands exhausted by the repeated crop- 
ings in tobacco, and the working of large bodies of slaves 
had become unprofitable. The broad prairies of Middle 
Alabama and the alluvial river bottoms offered attractive 
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fields for the production in great luxuriance of the staple 
crop, cotton. Along with their negroes and live stock the 
Virginians brought with them their ideas of the freedom and 
expansiveness of life, exhibited in their open-air sports and 
abounding hospitality. Horses and racing, picnics and balls, 
hunting and fishing, and too often wine and cards, were the 
characteristic diversions. Love for the old State, loyalty to 
her traditions, and pride in her history marked them under all 
circumstances. Believing in her laws and institutions, they 
deemed them the most correct models for guidance and in- 
struction. It was natural, therefore, that in their legal pro- 
cedure they should sometimes forget and think themselves 
governed by the "Revised Statutes of 1819;" that their sons 
were sent to the University of Virginia, Randolph-Macon, 
and other Virginia colleges; and that one of the first Mas- 
ters of Arts from the young university should be found in 
the first faculty of the little younger University of Alabama. 
Their rank, manners, customs, intelligence, and views so 
impressed themselves in the formative period of the new 
State as to impart a definite stamp to the people in character 
and institutions. 

Few men distinguished in the annals of Alabama came 
from the Valley of Virginia; but those who did are noble ex- 
emplars of the bravery, dignity, culture, versatility, and bon- 
homie preeminently characteristic of the well-bred gentle- 
men from the Mother State. From Rockbridge County 
were John McKee, the successful Indian Agent and first 
Representative in Congress from the Tuscaloosa district; 
and Sam Dale, the intrepid Indian fighter and Mississippi 
partisan ; from Augusta County, Elisha Young, the skillful 
parliamentarian ; from Rockingham County, Henry Tutwi- 
ler, the Arnold of Alabama; from Botetourt County, George 
W. Crabb, the business lawyer and astute debater; and from 
Frederick County, Joseph G. Baldwin, the able jurist, the 
brilliant humorist, the polished man of letters, whose name 
is perhaps as widely known as that of any other Alabamian 
of his day, and whose fame is certainly securer than that of 
any other Alabama author of the ante-bellum school of writ- 
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ers. The task here undertaken to set forth adequately the 
charm of Baldwin's personal side of life, the various activi- 
ties of his public career, and the genuine merit attached to 
his writings, requires more space than the circumscribed 
pages of a magazine. However, within these limits, the 
effort will be made to show that he possessed those qualities 
which made him an illustrious representative of his native 
State, performed those services which reflected upon her 
more than a transient glory, and gave to Southern literature 
one work which insures him an enduring fame. 

Joseph Glover, son of Joseph Clarke and Eliza C. (Bald- 
win) Baldwin, was born in January, 1815, at Friendly Grove 
Factory, near Winchester, Va. His ancestors, the Baldwins, 
of Bucks County, England, were of ancient and honorable 
lineage. The name appears in the roll of Battle Abbey, 
in "Domesday Book," indeed on the pages of English his- 
tory among the highly favored from Alfred the Great to 
Henry VIII. Their first settlement in this country was made 
at Milford, Conn., where brothers and kinsmen of the 
name purchased lands in 1639. On the father's side, Jo- 
seph G. Baldwin was a descendant of Nathaniel; on his 
mother's, of John Baldwin. The exact relationship of John 
to the other Baldwins is not certain, but the fact of settlement 
in the same town in the same year seems conclusive evidence 
of kinship. Nathaniel was registered as "a free planter;" 
John, as " a settler," the distinction being that the latter was 
not a member of the Church. By way of New Jersey and 
Ohio the two branches found their way to Virginia. The 
grandfather on the father's side was born in Connecti- 
cut, moved to Ohio, thence to Rockbridge County, Va., 
where, it is said, he established the first woolen and cotton 
factory in the Valley of Virginia. The grandfather on the 
mother's side was Cornelius Baldwin, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, a surgeon in the Revolutionary War, a popular and 
skillful physician, and a gentleman of character and social 
position. He married Mary Briscoe, daughter of Col. Gi- 
rard Briscoe, of Winchester, with which union are associ- 
ated by descent and intermarriage, Briscoe G. Baldwin, 
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John B. Baldwin, A. H. H. Stuart, and John W. Daniel, 
noted names in Virginia history. 

The educational opportunities enjoyed by Baldwin were 
imperfect, though one would not suppose such to be the case 
from his diction, the variety of classical allusion, and the 
quotations from standard authors that scintillate throughout 
his writings. These evidences of culture, together with the 
apt phrase, the pointed simile, and the pithy remark, show un- 
mistakably that wide reading had largely made amends for 
any defects of early education. In 1836, having acquired 
some familiarity, as he himself says, with Sir William Black- 
stone's" Commentaries," and deeming the opportunities for 
a young lawyer in the Virginia home meager, where condi- 
tions were settled and litigation infrequent, where the only 
briefs then known to the stripling were "being brief of 
money and brief of credit," he determined to begin his ca- 
reer in the newly opened Southwest. He had heard of the 
inflowing tide of immigration, the interminable confusion of 
titles and Indian claims, the reckless daring and wild profli- 
gacy, and the almost unbridled reign of lawlessness as invit- 
ing a munificent field of opportunity for the fledgeling lawyer. 
With the scant outfit of a pony, clothing sufficient to fill a 
pair of saddlebags, and some Virginia bank bills, he left be- 
hind the red hills of his native Shenandoah Valley home and 
leisurely pursued his way through Southwest Virginia, East 
Tennessee, and Alabama to a point in Eastern Mississippi 
where his shortness of funds urged the immediate pitching 
of his tent. He did not, could not debate the matter. The 
account of the motives underlying his move, the adventures 
and impressions along the journey, and his preparation for 
practice are told with a rich humor in his " Flush Times of 
Alabama and Mississippi." In East Tennessee he noticed 
that the farmers' pretty daughters worked barefooted in the 
fields, ignoring the refinements of artificial society, while the 
men believed thoroughly in the patronage of home institu- 
tions, evidenced by the unreserved devotion paid to the nu- 
merous distilleries of the section. "The transition from 
East Tennessee to Southwestern Alabama and Eastern Mis- 
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sissippi was something marked. It was somewhat like a sud- 
den change from 'Sleepy Hollow' to the Strand. A man 
retailing onions by the dozen in Weathersfield, and the same 
man suddenly turned into a real estate broker in San Fran- 
cisco, would realize the contrast between the picayune stand- 
ard of one region, and the wild spendthriftism, the impetuous 
rush, and the magnificent scale of operations in the other." 

He began the practice of law at De Kalb, in Kemper 
County, Miss. Gen. Reuben Davis, in his "Recollections 
of Mississippi and Mississippians," has left an interesting ac- 
count of Baldwin's first case and of the success that attended 
his efforts. The case was one of great interest, and involved 
in a sense international law. Pushmataha, 1 chief of the 
Choctaw Indians, who had been dispossessed of their lands 
by treaty, before their removal killed by virtue of his tribal 
authority one of his braves. Being now within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State of Mississippi, he became amenable to her 
laws and was indicted for murder. Baldwin requested of 
the prosecuting attorney, who was Gen. Davis, that he be 
allowed to participate in a case of so much interest and mag- 
nitude, thinking it to be a rare opportunity to enable him to 
make better known his proficiency and qualifications in the 
law. Though received with a protest, the request was grant- 
ed. At first heard with scant courtesy and manifest indif- 
ference, his grasp of the subject, fervor of manner, and elo- 
quence of utterance began to attract marked attention, so 
that by the time he closed he had completely won his au- 
dience and the case. This success was prophetic of his future 
career. He entered at once upon a good practice, with in- 
creasing success and profits. 

De Kalb and Kemper County, with a sparse population 
not noted for wealth and culture, did not afford a promising 
field to a lawyer of his gifts. Interested and appreciative 
friends suggested and urged that he should go to a more in- 
viting arena. Accordingly, at the end of two years, he 
moved to Gainesville, in Sumter County, Ala., both county 

!This was not Pushmataha, the great chief of the Choctaws and friend of 
Andrew Jackson, who died in 1824. See Claiborne's "Mississippi," p. 515. 
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and town then being among the most prosperous in the State, 
though but recently acquired from the Indians and opened up 
to settlement. Situated on the Tombigbee river, Gaines- 
ville was the shipping point of much of Eastern Mississippi, 
whence he had migrated, and was doing a flourishing busi- 
ness. Old settlers, in joyful reminiscence, tell of the time 
when successive cotton wagons, constituting trains in length 
from a quarter to half a mile, rolled their bales into the streets 
of the place for shipment to Mobile. It was founded by a 
New England land company, whose leading spirits, Jona- 
than Bliss, W. W. and David Russell, William Lewis, and 
others, gave to the town an air of wealth, culture, and aris- 
tocracy which the adversities of more recent years have not 
been able to obliterate. Yankee Street, on which are the 
most prominent residences, perpetuates their memory. The 
surrounding country, slightly undulating, was picturesque 
and inviting for habitation. Southward to Livingston, the 
county seat, westward to the Mississippi line, and northward 
to the Pickens County line, were lands in their virgin state, 
as fertile as the overflowed banks of the Nile. This entire 
region was peopled by large slaveholders of the highest type 
of Southern aristocracy, who cultivated their fair domain 
like a garden and reveled in all the comforts and luxuries to 
be found in the planter's home. In wealth and population, 
then, Sumter County sprang with a bound to the front among 
Alabama counties. Truly those were " flush times " of which 
Baldwin wrote and of which he was a part. According to 
the census in 1840, eight years after the formation of the 
county, its population as then constituted amounted to thirty 
thousand, exceeding that of any other county in the State. 
It was a rich haven, or harvest field, for the lawyers, whither 
they congregated like birds of prey. According to figures 
based upon Garrett's "Reminiscences of Public Men in 
Alabama," in 1845 the number of resident lawyers in the 
county was fifty-two, twenty-nine of whom lived at Livings- 
ton and eleven at Gainesville. Only one other county, an- 
cient and historic Mobile, could boast of a larger number. 
Here, then, Baldwin found a congenial field for the display 
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of his talents and industry. Litigation and politics were 
largely the popular amusements and pastimes, and all hands 
patronized them in overflowing measure, either in suing or 
being sued, running for office or supporting an office seeker. 
Baldwin says: " It was a merry time for us craftsmen; and 
we brightened up mightily, and shook our quills joyously, 
like goslings in the midst of a shower. We look back to 
that good time, ' now past and gone,' with the pious grati- 
tude and serene satisfaction with which wreckers near the 
Florida Keys contemplate the last fine storm." 

To give a further idea of the incentive and inspiration af- 
forded by association and environment, it is well to call at- 
tention to the political and professional prestige of Sumter 
County during the period of Baldwin's residence, from 1838 
to 1854, when congressmen, judges, and a governor were 
selected from her galaxy of able men. Practicing with him 
at the bar were men of the first rank in the legal profession, 
of high attainments in scholarship, of genuine literary taste 
and culture, and of fun-loving spirits and mirth-provoking 
propensities. Among these were Jonathan Bliss, his part- 
ner, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and the Blass of his 
humorous sketch "Jonathan and the Constable," "who knew 
all about the law," but whose ability to "norate it from the 
stump " was questioned ; Samuel Chapman, whose career on 
the bench extended over a period of eighteen years, a man 
of infinite jest and humor; Judge Turner Reavis, the genial 
wit and jolly humorist, the profound lawyer whose literary 
library was the finest in the State ; Judge Bacchus W. Hunt- 
ington, the scholarly New Englander, the proficient and suc- 
cessful lawyer, the bright wit and author of a poem, " Bacon 
and Greens," declared to rank in merit with Albert G. 
Greene's "Old Grimes Is Dead;" Samuel W. Inge, the 
astute lawyer and successful politician; Robert H. Smith, 
who became the first lawyer of the State; and others, like 
Gideon B. Frierson, Samuel A. Hale, T. B. Wetmore, and 
Philip S. Glover. Perhaps at no other bar in the State was 
to be found such a coterie of men of boon companionship 
and hearty camaraderie, who, after the hotly contested legal 
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bouts of the day, gathered about their offices, in their rooms, 
or in the old Choctaw House, to regale their spirits with 
funny anecdote and humorous adventure, with comforting 
beverages and appetizing meal. 

The disposition on the part of the popular favorite and 
successful lawyer to run for office was then infectious, though 
hardly the mania characteristic of a later date. There was 
an irresistible charm attached to the search for political hon- 
ors ; there was an undeniable satisfaction in the popular ap- 
proval expressed by the call to stand for office. It opened 
up to one the prospect of being able to exclaim with Horace : 
ii Non omnis mortar." It afforded a field for the most diver- 
sified gifts and for the most devoted public service. Bald- 
win, like most of the prominent Virginians in Alabama, be- 
longed to the Whig party, a party which, with the leveling 
tendencies of a new country, held its own with difficulty, and 
was able to make little headway against such formidable 
breakers or barriers as the popular watchwords of Democra- 
cy: " State rights and strict construction." He was one of 
the few Whigs whom Sumter County honored with office. 
In 1843 elected a member of the Legislature, he served with 
conspicuous fidelity. His best-known speech of the session 
was on the resolutions to rescind the white basis of Congres- 
sional representation, when he delivered a masterly but un- 
successful argument for its repeal. He was an alert, busy 
representative, carefully guarding the interests of his con- 
stituents and State. Courteous in address and dignified in 
speech, he always kept within the limits of parliamentary de- 
corum, and required the same treatment of his opponents. 
Adroit in movement and skillful as a tactician, he brought 
many woes upon political opponents. A notable instance 
was during this session, when David Hubbard, Chairman of 
the Committee on Federal Relations, brought in joint resolu- 
tions touching the protective policy. Baldwin offered this 
amendment: 

Be it further resolved, That we disapprove of the refusal of the present 
Congress to repeal or modify the existing tariff laws. 

Emanating from a Whig, the resolution, by a strict party 
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vote, was laid on the table. The Journal of the House 
showed no reason for the casting of such a vote. The next 
year it proved a snare and a delusion in imposing upon cer- 
tain Democrats the necessity and difficulty of explaining a 
vote contrary to all party policy and effort. It resulted in 
the defeat of some thus entrapped. In 1849 he was a candi- 
date for Congress, but was defeated by the Democratic can- 
didate, Samuel W. Inge, who Garrett, in his "Reminis- 
cences," says had the advantage of the reputation gained 
by knocking down an abolitionist on the floor of Congress. 
In 1850 he removed to Livingston. 

Having followed him thus far through his professional and 
political life, and having described in his social environment 
the conditions under which he lived, one is the better pre- 
pared to study and appreciate his writings, particularly that 
work upon which his fame rests. In 1853 appeared "Flush 
Times of Alabama and Mississippi," and in 1855 "Party 
Leaders," both published by D. Appleton & Co., of New 
York. The former was dedicated to the " Old folks at 
home " in the Valley of the Shenandoah; the latter to Bris- 
coe G. Baldwin, in grateful acknowledgment of obligations 
conferred. 

His great and enduring work is " The Flush Times of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi." There is not a dull or commonplace 
page in the book, from the introduction of Ovid Bolus, the 
naturally dexterous and accomplished liar, to the voluntary 
withdrawal of the ignorant applicant for a law license, who 
confesses: " I don't know as it's any harder than I took it 

at the fust; but then, B., ther's so d d much more of it." 

In a work maintaining so uniform a standard in the excellence 
and variety of rich humor, so sustained in its passages de- 
scriptive of ludicrous situation, and so faithful in character 
study, it is difficult to give an idea of the merit or the art of 
the book by detached quotation or description. A broad 
and genuine sympathy is manifest throughout. There is no 
lash of satire fanning into a glaring light the foibles of men 
and society, there is no sneer of ridicule gloating over the 
weaknesses of less favored mortals, there is no breath of 
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sarcasm venting its envious spite upon hollow pretense. It 
is true that shams and follies, rascalities and villainies are 
held up to view, but with such touches of subtle humor and 
with such suggestions of a gracious charity as to be over- 
shadowed in their hideous and repulsive forms by the mirth 
provoked. There is a freshness and spontaneity about it, 
showing it to be no imitation of any other work of the kind. 
In the orginality of its characters and scenes and in the ex- 
cellence of its style and narrative, it is worthy to rank with 
Longstreet's "Georgia Scenes" and Thompson's "Major 
Jones's Courtship," as a faithful transcript of past condi- 
tions. 

While the scenes and characters have most to do with 
lawyers and legal procedure, no occupation or profession 
save the ministry is omitted from the "gallery of daubs." 
The ministry barely escapes in the character of the pedantic 
old-field schoolmaster, Burwell Shines, " a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal, otherwise called Wesleyan, persuasion 
of Christian individuals," who, when pursued by mischief- 
makers, heard the murderous and impious expression shouted 
at him, "Kill Shadbelly with his praying clothes on ! " This 
omission must have been due to a concealed bump of excess- 
ive reverence on the cranium of the author, for from those 
days as many jokes involving Methodist and Baptist preach- 
ers have come down as of any other class. 

The characters and caricatures that commend themselves 
with overflowing fun and merriment are many : the conceit- 
ed stripling lawyer who as opposing counsel in a suit for 
slander, flies in dismay and disgrace before the furious on- 
slaughts and withering ridicule of old Caesar Kasm, known 
to the wags of the bar as old Sar Kasm ; the glutton, Squire 
A., who is artfully and wickedly deprived of his fritters; 
Cave Burton, the professional teller of stories without point 
or end; the haughty and self-consequential Virginians, who 
might breathe in Alabama, but lived in Virginia and never 
got acclimated elsewhere nor lost citizenship to the old home, 
where their treasure was and their heart also ; the legal bi- 
ography of Simon Suggs, Jr., a type of the mendacious and 
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roguish lawyer; the pretentious and all-sufficient visitor to 
New Orleans, who, while at college in Knoxville, Tenn., 
had learned all the usages of polite society in the best hotels 
and circles, but drank pineapple sop from a finger bowl at 
the St. Charles Hotel; the bullying coward, who in furnish- 
ing the "weepins " for a duel provoked with a demure son 
of Adam, by mistake of intent, handed the loaded pistol to 
his combatant; the shrewd, obliging gentleman of the old 
school, Francis Strother; the browbeating and supercilious 
lawyer ; the Irish wit of Patrick McFadgin and Jo Heyf ron ; 
the hung court over the jackass, leaving its imperishable 
legacy of heartburnings and excitement in the hitherto quiet 
village of Splitskull; Sam Hele, who ran the Yankee school 
" marm " out of Livingston by his harrowing descriptions of 
the gross, inherited wickedness of the population, incorrigi- 
bly steeped in the science of criminology and perfectly prac- 
ticed in the whole catalogue of crimes; the pettifogging law- 
yer, who hung about the jail begging criminals to intrust 
their causes to him, and insisting on the plea of an old 
friendship that never existed ; the stingy client, who sought 
advice as to instituting a suit for slander against a neighbor 
who had bidden him kiss his foot. 

Not a few of the incidents sketched find their counterpart 
or parallel upon the pages of Alabama and Mississippi his- 
tory. In Garrett's "Reminiscences" the account of Co- 
lumbus W. Lee and the young legislator, of Francis Strother 
Lyon and the debtor, and of Judge Huger and the Kentucky 
mule drover, have striking features in common respectively 
with old Caesar Kasm and the young barrister, Francis 
Strother and Jemmy O. of the Sumter bar, and Paul Beech- 
im in his pineapple sop adventure; while in Claiborne's 
"History of Mississippi" the sketch of Franklin E. Plum- 
mer narrating the incident of his entertainment at the French- 
man's inn and bar, suggests the lavish prodigality of Ovid 
Bolus, who treats a regiment and charters a grocery for a 
day, knowing that he had not one cent with which to pay the 
owner. 

As the period around which to weave his sketches Bald- 
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win took the so-called shinplaster era, when commerce flour- 
ished upon the fictitious basis of universal credit and indefinite 
extension. Though he introduced pictures of the wildness 
of speculation and boldness of adventure that characterized 
the times, though he made disclosures of the frailties of men 
in selfish indulgence and business peculation, yet above the 
weakness and wickedness with which they sported, above 
the fun and the mirth with which he invested them all, there 
runs the strong, sturdy, practical insight and wisdom of the 
man of the world which the man of letters has clothed with 
the imagery of a glowing imagination and illustrated with 
apt reference from the masterpieces of literature. The Bi- 
ble, Anacreon and Homer, Shakespeare and Milton, Burns 
and Goldsmith, Bulwer and Dickens, Johnson and Carlyle, 
Franklin and Emerson, the storehouses of English and Amer- 
ican history, are appropriated for ready use. 

Baldwin's other book, " Party Leaders," is entirely differ- 
ent in treatment and purpose. Sketches of Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, Jackson, Clay, and Randolph are given, presenting in 
bold outline and pleasing discussion these distinguished per- 
sonages and the prominent events in the country's history 
with which their names are associated. If it did nothing 
else, in its grasp of thought and clearness of style the work 
would exhibit the versatility of the author, who could with 
equal ease transfer his thought and pen from gay to grave 
themes. 

In the autumn of 1853 Baldwin moved to Mobile and be- 
came a partner of the Hon. Philip Phillips, an influential 
member of that bar who acquired considerable reputation as 
a statesman. Having been disappointed in his hopes of po- 
litical preferment, and seized by the currents that were draw- 
ing men of all classes, trades, and professions to California, 
he moved to that State in 1854. There he saw the revival 
of " flush times" due to the gold excitement. In October, 
1858, he was elected judge of the Supreme Court, and held 
the position up to January, 1862, when he resigned and re- 
sumed the practice of law. As a member of this high tri- 
bunal, the Hon. Stephen J. Field, who sat with him as chief 
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justice and was afterwards a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, says of him in "Reminiscences of Early 
Days in California:" "He was a profound lawyer, and 
some of his opinions are models of style and reasoning." 

During the Civil War he went to Washington to ask per- 
mission of the authorities to visit his aged parents, still living 
in Virginia, but his request was denied. From the effects 
of a surgical operation for lockjaw he died suddenly Sep- 
tember 30, 1864, and was buried with distinguished honors 
at San Francisco. Judge Baldwin was married in 1839 to 
Miss Sidney White, daughter of Judge John White, of Tal- 
ladega, Ala., one of the first circuit judges of Alabama. A 
singular fatality seems to have surrounded the six children 
born of this union, all the sons dying young. The eldest, 
Alexander White, was a brilliant lawyer admitted to the bar 
at eighteen years of age, a prosecuting attorney at nineteen, 
and at twenty-five appointed by Andrew Johnson United 
States District Judge of Nevada, a court over which he pre- 
sided with great dignity and ability, until he perished in a 
railroad accident at twenty-nine years of age. Joseph G., 
Jr., died at twenty-two, having distinguished himself in an 
Indian encounter. John, who was educated in Switzerland, 
died aged twenty-two years. 

With the foregoing outline of Baldwin's life, little remains 
to be said concerning his traits of character. A further 
view of him will be presented through the tributes of de- 
voted friends and associates. 

Judge Field, in the work already referred to, says: " My 
friendship for Mr. Baldwin commenced long before he came 
to the bench, and it afterwards warmed into the attachment 
of a brother. He had a great and generous heart; there was 
no virtue of humanity of which he did not possess a goodly 
portion. He was always brimful of humor, throwing off his 
jokes, which sparkled without burning, like the flashes of a 
rocket. There was no sting in his wit. You felt as full of 
merriment at one of his witticisms, made at your expense, 
as when it was played upon another." 

Gen. Reuben Davis, in the " Recollections of Mississippi 
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and Mississippians," already cited, says: "In conversation 
he was the most entertaining man I ever knew, and his per- 
sonal fascination made him the delight of every crowd he en- 
tered." 

Col. T. B. Wetmore, an associate of the Sumter bar, is 
thus quoted in Brewer's " Alabama:" "Although great, he 
never celebrated his own importance; and although good, he 
made no record of his generosity. . . . O, for an 
hour's talk with some man like him, wearing his humanity as 
he used to wear it, with his hat about to turn a back sum- 
merset from his head, with his forehead growing broader, and 
his eyes sparkling brighter, as he advanced in anecdote, till 
he was shut out from vision by the tears his mirth created, 
and we were compelled to feel that there was at least one 
great man in the world who could be funny." 

George Frederick Mellen. 



